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From the New-Jersey Sunday School Journal, 
THE FARMER AND HIS LITTLE DAUGHTER. 
Daughter.—Oh father, here comes another Sun- 

day School Journal, I hope it has some funny sto- 

ies. 

: Father.—“ Funny stories !” my daughter ? Why 

do you wish that? 

Daughter —Oh, because I like something lively. 
These ‘‘ Reports,” and “ Extracts,” and long piec- 
eson the benefits of Sabbath Schools are for old 
people and teachers. I want something else. 

Father.—There have been a great many stories in 
the Journal, aad I want to know if they have done 
you any good. ‘Toread a story merely for the fun 
of it, or because it is entertaining, isa wicked waste 
of time; can you tell me of any good stories that you 
have seen in the Journal ? 

Daughter.--Oh yes,there was the story of LittleJane 
and her Teacher, and of the little Irish gir] that died 
so happily,—they were good stories ; there’s anoth- 
er ofa number of poor children who went to Sab- 
bath School in the cold winter without shoes, and a 
great many stories that I can’t wait to tell over. 

Father.—Well, my daughter, I see you remem- 
ber them. Now, I will tell you a short story, if you 
will promise to make good use of it. 

Daughter.—‘‘ Make good use of a story.” Why, 
how can [ make any good use of it when it is only 
told, and not written or printed; who ever heard of 
such a thing? 

Father.—I will tell the story, and then ask you 
what you think of it. There were two boys who 
lived near a mountain. The sides of the mountain 
were covered with green trees, but the top was com- 
posed of barerocks. From the top of these rocks 
you could see over a large extent of country. One 
day as the two boys were playing together, a young 
man came along and said to them, ‘‘I have been on 
topof the mountain, aad looked around over the 
country, Oh, the scene is so beautiful no man can 
describe it. When I looked to the north,. a long 

nnge of beautiful hills rose in view—on the east 
was a shining lake, rolling its waves against the 
grassy shores—on the south was the great road that 
ads to B , with several little villages shooting 
utheir white steeples—but when I turned to the 
West, our own sweet little valley looked socharming, 
that T wanted to take wings and fly. down in a mo- 
ment. I could see all the houses, and knew who 
lived in them, the fields of grain, and the little riv- 
er winding along among the willows and bushes. 

Oh, boys, I can’t tell you how it shone: you must 

go up and take the view yourselves.” 

The boys both looked at the mountain. 
Iwas there,” said William. ‘I wish so too,” said 
ames. “I mean to be there,” said William, 
with a look of decision that would become a 
ian. “ [ would like to go with you,” said James, 
“but the mountain is so high T cannot.” “TI don’t 
tare for your cannots,” said William, “I am deter- 
mined to stand on the top of that mcuntain.” 

The next day William said to James, ‘ Will you 
£0 0n the mountain with me?” “ No,” said James, 
“itistoo high.” William said no more, but moved 
ofwith a steady step towards the mountain. James 
¥as engaged in play, but often looked towards the 
Lill, and said, ‘ It is too high.” After two hours 
te thought he saw something moving on the top of 
the highest rocks. He ran into the house, got a 
‘nal! spy-glass, and looking through it towards the 
place, he could distinctly see William, jumping up 
hud down on the very tip-top of the mountain, 

hitling his hat as a token of hisjoy. ‘Oh, dear, 
Wish I was there,” said James. But it was too 





“T wish 





| late for that day 
ing at the vast world, William returned and reach- 
ed his home in safety, neither was he more weary 
from his journey, than James was from the exertion 
he had made in play. 


this story? 

Daughter.—I don’t know, Sir. 

Father.—Do you remember that you have often 
neglected to get your Sabbath School Jesson, be- 
cause it was too long, even when your play-mates 
have learned the whole of it without any difficulty? 

Daughter.—Yes, Sir. But I don’t see what the 
climbing of a mountain has todo with getting a 
Sabbath School lesson. 

Father.—I will tell you. Both the boys wanted 
to climb the mountain. James thought it too great 
a task, and therefore did not make any effort. 
William determined to undergo theitigee, so by ta- 
king one short step after another,¥directly towards 
the mountain, in two hours he found himself at the 
end of his journey. Now, he took no more steps 
in his journey than James did at his play in the 
two hours. So in learning lessons, if you learn ene 
verse at a time, without studying hard you will 
soon have the lesson, and thus be like William ;. 
but if you think the lesson is too long, and that you 
cannot learn it, then you wili gain no knowledge, 
but waste your time and strength, as did idle and 
lazy James. Do you now know what I mean by 
making use of a story? 

Daughter. —Yes, Sir. 
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From the Am. Sunday School Magazine. 
At what age cana person become a true Christian? 


The Rev. Joseph Wolf, the missionary, one of 
the most extraordinary charactems of the age, was 
the son of a Jewish Rabbi, in Germany. Wher 
eight years old, he was led in the providence of 
God, to the house of a poor barber. ‘The barber 
and his wife were honest Christians, and talked 
with the boy on. the subject of religion, and told 
him about Jesus Christ, the true Messiah. ‘The 
mind of the little Hebrew became much awaken- 
ed; and after meditating seriously for two days, 
he went to the protestant clergyman of the village, 
and said to him, ‘I will become a Christian.” 
The prudent minister asked him, “How old are 
yout?” ‘“ He answered eight years.” ‘The minister 
replied, ‘‘ You are too young ; return to me after a 
few years.” Thus this convinced, inquiring child, 
was pushed back into the darkness of Jewish un- 
belief. In that darkness, he spent four or five 
years more of his life, imbibing the inveterate pre- 
judices of his forefathers, influenced by their infi- 
delity, to practices of sin. Often, however, as he 
informs us, did convictions trouble his soul, until 
the age of thirteen, when he met with a pious Ro- 
man Catholic priest, who talked with him about a 
future state, read the gospel with him, and told him 
it was impossible to be a moral man without God, 
without Christ. The faithful effort was blessed, 
the boy became a Christian. The persecution of 
his relatives compelled him to flee from them. At 
this time he has only reached the age of thirty-one, 
yet his Christian zeal is known among all the Jews 
and Mahomedans of the East, and his praise is in 
the churches over the whole earth. 

What an example is this of early conversion ! 
It was not sympathy that led him to seek the Lord 
Jesus; it was the Spirit of God that awakened him. 
The Lord has chosen him to preach, both to Jew 
and Gentile; and the same Lord has caused the 





learned and the honourable of different nations to 
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Now, my daughter, what use will you make of | 





After spending an hour in look- | tremble at his exhortations, as Felix trembled un- 


der the preaching of Paul. 

Among the dear children of our Sabbath Schools 
there are probably many chosen laborers, whom the 
Lord designs for his vineyard.—Let those who are 
teachers beware how they keep them back from 
the lightof the truth. Rather, let prayer ascend to 
God, on high, that he would renew, sanctify, and 
send forth from our schools, multitudes, who shall 
preach Christ to a lost world. 

FAMMY PRAYER ESTABLISHED. 

Mary C was about Gteven years of age; her 
mother is now with the spirits of the just.made per- 
fect. About a year before she exchanged prayer 
on earth for eternal praise in heaven, her mother 
related the following particulars to me :—That one 
Sunday evening when Mary returned from my room, 
and found her parents sitting in the chimney corner 
reading: their books being laid by, Mary began to 
tell her mother what she could recollect of theeven- 
ing’s instructions, and particularly dwelt on my 
having told the girls that they must not be asham- 
ed to pray at home, and how it was a lamentable 
thing that family prayer was so much neglected in 
poor people’s houses; that many parents and’ chil- 
dren scemed to be ashamed of serving God. 

** But, Mother,” said Mary, “Mr. M 
we girls must not be ashamed of serving God.” 

“To be sure not,” replied the mother, “ for if 
we are ashamed of Christ, you know that he says he 
will be ashamed of us.”’ 

‘“‘ Yes, mother, the Testament says so: but then, 
mother, why don’t we have prayer in our house be- 
fore we go to bed?” 

This was indeed coming to the point, and the 
father and mother hung down their heads, and an- 
swered not a word—all was silence for some min- 
utes, until the child again asked, ‘‘ Mother, why 
don’t we go to prayer all together before we go to 
bed?” 

The parents were now confounded and self-con- 
demned, and began. to defend themselves as well 
as they could, by both answering: their., child’s 
question with, “I can’t make a prayer.” —*‘ Nor I, 
IT amsure.” Still they felt that the thing ought to 
be done, and they also felt a wish that they had the 
power and courage to perform it; but this neither of 
them that evening possessed. The subject was, 
however, talked over for a quarter of an hour lon- 
ger, and at length it was proposed to the child her- 
sel{to make the prayer. They accordingly all knelt 
down, and the mother declared to me, that Mary 
made such a suitable and affecting prayer as threw 
both her and her husband into a flood of tears all 
the while they were on their knees: From that 
evening to the death of the mother and the break- 
ing up of the family, they had domestic worship 
performed by one or other of the parents, 
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From the N. J. Sunday School Journal. 
A PLAIN COUNTRYMAN IN PHILADELPHIA. 


Mr. Eprror,—Not long since I spent a Sabbath 
in Philadelphia; curiosity led me to visit some: of 
the Sabbath Schools. At nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing, I walked along the streets, and came to a large 
church, opposite an open field ; it was built of mar- 
ble stone, with great pillars in front, and cost sixty 
thousand dollars, as I learned from one passing 
along. 

I asked ifthere was a Sabbath School kept there ; 
“Yes,” said he; so 1 walked up the steps and into 
the church through a largeentry. I walked along 
down the aisle towards the pulpit, but saw no schol- 
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ars. Ithen went up gallery. In one end of the 
gallery over the great entry, there was a room ex- 
actly calculated for hoiding school, but there was 
no school there. I came down, and while passing 
out, I saw a child going into a closet at one corner 
of the church, I followed in and thereI found a 
Sabbath School with twelve boys and two teachers. 
The boys were not arranged in regular classes. 
The two teachers seemed rather forlorn, yet there 
was a look of bold determination on their counten- 
ances, as though they were resolved to abide by the 
good work, even though deserted by all their breth- 
ren. After sittingafew minutes, 1 went out, and 
travelled across the big entry to a closet in the oppo- 
sitecorner. Herel found a little school of tharty- 
three girls, witheight or ten teachers. The schol- 
ars were arranged in regular classes, on semi-cir- 
cular seats, each teacher sitting directly before the 
class. The school seemed to be managed well, 
and the teachers busy in giving instruction. 1 no- 
ticed, however, that the teachers and scholars both 
kept looking at me, as though a visiter was some 
uncommon thing. Thinks I to myself, the people 
of this church care more about making their walls 
look fine, than they do about teaching their children 
the way to heaven. 

While in this school the bells rang for meeting, 
and the people begantoassemble. I went out and 
stood a few minutes in the entry. Thinks I to my- 
self, this is no place for me to worship God, so away 
I wentto a building called the “Franklin Insti- 
tute.” Ina plain room of this building, I found 
about three hundred mechanics’ apprentices assem- 
bled to hear the Gospel preached. They were 
plain and neat, and listened to the preacher as 
though they were glad to hear his solemn advice 
and instruction. How much better is it to attend 
meeting in such a place, than amongst the splendid 
finery of fashion’s votaries. 

After dinner, I thought I would visit some other 
schools, as [ understood that in the city they held 
their schools twice each Sabbath. I walked down 
Third street, till I came to an old church. Turned 
into the yard. Ina small building close by the 
church, I found a Bible class of about 25 large 
boys, with one teacher. ‘They were singing a 
hymn when [ entered the room—After singing they 
all kneeled down, and the teacher made a short pray- 
er, which was solemn. He then proceeded to ask 
questions on the lesson for the day. When the an- 
swer was given by one of the boys, the teacher 
would add a few words by way of explanation. I 
noticed he asked a good many questions that were 
not in the book; and I thought this was a good plan, 
because it makes the scholars think harder for the 
meaning of the text. 

When I rose to leave the room, the teacher came 
to me and shook hands. I saidtohim ‘‘lama 
stranger in the city, and have called here to see 
your Sabbath School.” He replied, ‘‘ ‘This is one 
of our Bible classes; our Sunday School is kept 
in Pear Street, just around the corner.” So I walk- 
ed along around the corner, and soon found a three 

. story building used for the accommodation of the 
schools. In the lower room wasa Bible class. 
I passed by thisand went up stairs. On the second 
story I found a room full of female scholars, about 
Pftyin number. At the door I was met by a smiling 
old lady, who bade me walk in. The scholars 
were seated in semi-circular seats, and the teachers 
directly before each class. Things seemed to go 
on like clock-work. The old lady, who I found 
was the Directress, told me several things about 
the school, among the rest, said their pastor was ve- 
ry attentive and friendly to the school. 

After spending a few minutes in this room, the 
Directress took me up another flight of stairs, to a 
coloured school, on the third floor. This room 
was also full—scholars and teachers seated as before. 
She took me along to one class where there were two 
old women who had begun at the eleventh hour. 
One about 75 years old, entered the school & began 
her letters when about 70. She now reads the 
‘Testament quite well. Italked with her a minute 


when I am coming to school, I feel as though I 
should never tire.” She said several things about 
the love of Jesus, and really seemed to look upon 
that Sabbath School asa little heaven upon earth— 
a kind of foretaste of that heaven where she expects 
soon to rest from her labours, and enjoy her Sa- 
viour’s presence in perfect love and holiness. 

After alittle, the motherly directress said they 
had another interesting school up stairs. “Up 
stairs? I thought we were at the top already.” 
However, I walked along with her, up into a room 
in the garret. Here I found fi/teen infant coloured 
children, with one young lady for their teacher. 
When we entered, they all sat still on their seats. 
I asked them a few questions, which some of them 
answered readily, and showed clearly that they had 
not been taught in vain. : 
We descended the stairs again, when I asked if 
they had no boys’ school. ‘O, yes,” said the old 
lady, “our boys’ school is across the street.” So 
I marched over the way, and found more than an 
hundred scholars in a large upper room. As in the 
other schools they were arranged in classes on se- 
mi-circular seats. The teachers were very atten- 
tive to their duties. I walked slowly around from 
class to class. They were all so busily engaged on 
their lessons that they scarcely saw me. At the 
close of the school, the Superintendent rang a bell. 
The teachers then stopped—the scholars put up 
their books—all turned their attention to the Super- 
intendent while he asked the questions on the lesson 
for the day. ‘This was done in the same way that 
our minister does. 


ticed the scholars spent some time in running to the 
water pail to drink—a thing that ought not to be 
admitted in a large school, any more than in & 
church. I thought also that some of the teachers 
did not feel the importance ofthe truth they taught. 
They were earnest in teaching, but there seemed 
an indifference to the deep and awful solemnity of 
the subject—there was some heart-work wanting. 
I left the place, convinced that there are some 
schools in the city, that come up to our country 
schools. 

How happy, will our land be, when Sabbath 
Schools are established in every neighborhood. 

A pian CouNTRYMAN. 
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ELIJAH FED BY THE RAVENS. 
And Ihave commanded the ravens to feed thee there. 1 Kings 
xvii, 4. 
My Youne Frienps,—When the children of Is- 
rael had sinned greatly against God, in the days of 
the wicked king Ahab, the Lord determined to pun- 
ish them: and he sent the prophet Elijah to the 
king totell him that there should be no dew nor 
rain in the land except when the prophet pleased. 
Elijah knew that the king wasa very wicked 
man, and would probably be angry at his prophe- 
sying such evil things, and would perhaps attempt 
to kill him. But he did not fear his wrath. He 
went, at the commandment of God, and delivered 
his message, “and it rained not on the earth by the 
space of three years and six months.” By this 
time all the grass was dried up, all the grain and 
fruits of the earth were cut off, most of the springs 
of water were dried up, and a great famine was in 
all the land. 
Now Elijah was a good man, and when the fam- 
ine began, God told him to go and hide himself by 
a brook, and he would send the ravens to bring him 
food. Elijah believed the word of God, and went; 
and the birds came every morning, and every even- 
ning, and brought him bread and flesh, just as God 
had promised. This account you will find in 1 
Kings, chap. xvii. 


God is angry with sinners, and will punish them in 
adreadful manner; and that he loves those who 
obey him, and will protect them from every dan- 





or two. Asked her why shecame toschool. ‘‘O, 
Sir,” said she, “I am well stricken in years, but 


enemies into an awful eternity; rem 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, when it 
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In this story we may learn too things:—That 


which he sent on the land of Israel. What dread. 
ful distress it must have caused! Think how aw. 
ful would be the situation of our country, if there 
should be no rain for three years and a half; how 
many men, women, and children, would die with 
hunger and thirst. 

But this is only one of a great many of the. judg-» 
ments by which God has shown his angerstolsin- 
ners. Remember the flood when he swept all his 


er the fate 


med fire and 
brimstone from heaven on those wicked cities. 


Oh! then let us fear to sin against God ; and 
let us now reflect on his goodness to those who 
obey him; and see how he protects them from dan- 
ger. 

When the wicked Ahab began to feel the dan- 
gers of the famine, he sent into all the countries 
round after Elijah. But he could not find him, be- 
cause he was hid. No man knew where he was, so 
that he must have died of hunger, if God had not 
provided some way to feed him; and this he did by 
sending the birds of the air, who did not forget to 
bring him food morning or evening. 

We might mention a great many instances, from 
the Bible, where God delivered his people from dan- 
gers. Noah was saved fromthe flood which drown- 
ed the ungodly because he was a righteous man. Lot 
was a just man, and he was saved from the destruc- 
tion of Sodom. You all remember how Joseph 
feared God, and his brethren were kept from kil- 
ling him; and when he was sold into Egypt, and 
cast into prison, he was brought oat and made the 


I was pleased with all those schools, only J no-}greatest man in the kingdom. 


Many other examples might be mentioned, but 
these are sufficient to show that all who love God, 
and obey his commandments, will be kept by him, 
from every evil. It is true that God’s people may 
see many trials, and have many afflictions, but these 
will be but fora short time. The Bible says, “ ma 
ny are the afflictions of the righteous, but the Lord 
delivereth them out of them all.”—So every Christ- 
ian may say with David “‘ the Lord is on my side; 
[ will not fear: what can man do unto me?” 

You see then, my friends, what encouragement 
you have to become the children of God. Then 


friends die and leave you,—if you are visited with 
sickness and pain,—or if you are laid on a death 
bed:—God will keep you, and comfort you, and at 
last receive you to himself in heaven. 

_ You see that there is ‘‘ a difference between the 
righteous and the wicked, between him that serveth 
God and him that serveth him not.”—*Choose you 
this day whom you will serve,” choose God as your 
portion, lest he should cast you off for ever, choose 
Jesus Christ for your Saviour, believe in him, and 
then you may rejoice that*God is your God, your 
Father, and your Friend. [Child's Mugazin. 
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MACDONOUGH. 


The battle on Lake Champlain on the 11th of 
September, 1814, will not soon be forgotten. The 
enemy were decidedly superior in men and metal; 
but Macdonough went into action, relying on the 
God of battles, and came off victorious. On the 
morning of the victory he prayed with his men, end 
as he saw the hostile fleet approaching, he remark: 
ed, “they are superior to us in force, but by the 
blessing of God we can beat them.” During the 
battle he was frequently obliged to work his owt 
guns, and three times he was driven across the deck 
by the splinters, &&c. which flew around him. Whea 
asked how he escaped amid such carnage? he tt 
plied, pointing to Heaven, “ There is a power above 
which determines the fate of men.” ‘This leads 
to contemplate the brightest trait in his charactel. 
Too often isan habitual respect for the Christian 
religion and attention to its outward forms, mist 
ken for Christianity, and pressed into service ' 
adorn the character of a soldier—not such are the 
claims of Macdonough to the character of a Chris 











er. 
That Godis angry with sinners, and will punish 
them in a dreadful manner, we see in this great evil 





ian. His religion appeared to be of that vital a 
ture which reaches the heart, tempers the affet- 
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tions, and influences the actions. In a letter to a 
relative in his native state, written in June, 1814, 
he expatiates upon the happiness which he derives 
from his reliance on the merits and atonement of 
Christ, and earnestly exhorts the friends of his youth 
to areligious life as the only one which leads to 
happiness, and which good sense points out to those 
convinced of the reality of another world. To his 
brother’s widow, who had been left in narrow cir- 
cumstances, he tendered liberal pecuniary aid, de- 


iend. 

. The hero and the Christian, has now passed 
from the stage ofaction; but his memory will long 
be gratefully cherished. In the most trying and 
appalling moments, he was cool and unshaken. In 
his manners and deportment he was peculiarly mod- 
est and unassuming ; in the discharge of social and 
domestic duties, strict and conscientious; and in 
his faith in the Christian Religion, firm and unwa- 
vering. He has left four sons and a daughter to la- 
ment his, loss. [N. ¥Y. Observer. 
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From a Paris paper. 
CANINE AFFECTION. 

A few days before the 9th Thermidor*, a Revolu- 
tionary ‘Tribunal in one of the departments of the 
North of France condemned to death M. des R***, 
an ancient Magistrate, and a most estimable man, 
guilty, at fifty leagues from Paris, of a conspiracy, 
which had not existed at St. Lazare. M. des R. 
had a water Spaniel, of ten or twelve years old, of 
the small breed, which had been brought up by 
him, and had never quitted him. Des R**** in 
person saw his family dispersed by a system of ter- 
ror;—some had taken flight; others, themselves 
arrested, were carried into distant gaols: his do- 
mestics were dismissed; his house was buried in 
solitude of the seals; his friends either abandon- 
ed him, or concealed themselves; every thing in 
the world was silent to him except his Dog. ‘This 
faithful animal had been refused admittance into 
the prison. He had returned to his master’s house, 
and found it shut. He took refuge with a neighbor, 
who received him; but that posterity may judge 
soundly of the times in which we have existed, it 
must be added, that this man received him trem- 
bling, in secret, and dreading lest his humanity for 
an animal should conduct him tothe scaffold. Ev- 
ery day at the same hour, the Dog left the house and 
went to the door of the prison. He was refused 
admittance, but he constantly passed an hour be- 
fore it, and then returned. His fidelity at length 
won upon the porter, and he was one day allowed 
toenter. The Dog saw his master. It was diffi- 
cult to separate them; but the gaoler carried him 
away, and the Dog returned to his retreat. He 
came back the next morning, and every day; and 
once each day he was admitted. He licked the 
hand of his friend, looked at him, licked his hand 
again, and went away of himself. 


When the day of his sentence arrived, notwith- 
standing the crowd, and notwithstanding the guard, 
he penetrated into the hall, and crouched himself 
between the legs of the unhappy man, whom he 
The Judges condem- 
ned the man; and, may my tears be pardoned for 
the expression, which escapes from them, they 
condemned him in the presence of the Dog. They 
reconducted him tothe prison, and the Dog from 
that time did not quit the door. The fatal hour 
arrives , the prison opens ; the unfortunate man pas- 
ses out; it is the Dog that receives him at the 
threshold.—He clings upon his hand. Alas! that 
hand will never more be spread upon thy caressing 
head! He follows him. The axe falls, the master 
dies, but the tenderness of the Dog cannot cease. 

he body is carried away, he walks at its side; the 


was about to lose forever. 


earth receives it; he lays himself upon the grave. 


_—_ 


* Many of the prominent events of the French Revolution took 


; Thus, the 
revolution of the 9th Thermidor, (27th July,) was that which 


monster Robespierre, and 


&name from the month in which they transpired. 


destroyed the authority and life of 


second night. 
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There he passed the first night, the next day, the 
The neighbor, in the mean time, 
unhappy at not seeing him, risks himself, searching 
for the Dog, guesses from the extent of his fidelity 
the asylum he has chosen; finds him, caresses him, 
brings him back, and makes himeat. An hour af- 
terwards the Dog escaped, and regained his favor- 
ite place. ‘Three months passed away, each morn- 
ing of which he came to seek his food, and then re- 
turned to the ashes of his master; but each day he 
was more sad, more meagre. ‘They endeavoured 
by chaining him up to wean him; but you cannot 
triumph over nature ; He broke or bit through his 
bonds ; escaped, returned to the grave, and never 
quitted it more. It was in vain that they endeav- 
oured to bring him back. They carried him food, 
but heate no longer. For four and twenty hours 
he was seen employing his weakened limbs in dig- 
ging up the earth that separated him from the re- 
mains of the man he had so much loved. Passion 
gave him strength, and he gradually approached 
the body; his labors of affection’ then vehemently 
increased ; his efforts became convulsive ; he shriek- 
ed in his struggles; his faithful heart gave way, 
and he breathed out his last gasp, as if he knew he 
had found his master! 














MORALITY. 








EVERY BODY MAY BE OF SOME USE. 


A certain poor holy man one evening, when he 
came from working in the fields, said to his children 
—‘I have been thinking to-day that every animal 
which God has made is of some use. The bees are 
of use, who go from flower to flower to gather hon- 
ey. ‘The crows and jackdaws, and worms, are of 
use, because they eat up that which offends; the 
hen is of use, because she lays eggs; the cow is of 
use, because she gives milk; the dog is of use, 
because he guards the house; and the cock is of 


children; but such are of use to no one, and think 
they do a great deal if they help to provide them- 
selves with food and clothes. ; 


his little boys whom we will call Philip, listened ve- 
ry attentively to him, and by the blessing of God, 
his father’s words sunk deep into his heart, and he 
began to talk thus with himself:—I am sure fath- 
er looked at me when he talked of idle children, 
for though I do try to help mother a little, yet I 
don’t do as much as would pay for my dinner every 
day, let alone my clothes, and my breakfast, and my 
supper. 


one, and that is very bad. 


every day. 


perienced Christian; he was, therefore, enabled 
not only to profit by the word of God himself, bu 


himself. 





brought into existence the Directory, headed by Barras, Tallien, 


&c.---Ed. Statesman. 


use, because he calls us up inthe morning. Every, 
thing is of use but bad men and women, and idle’ 


Whilst this poor man talked in this way, one of 


It is very true, then, that if I was to put 
down what I cost my parents on one side, and what 
I do for them on the other, I could not say that I 
was of any use tothem; and as to any body else, I 
don’t know that I ever tried to do any one any good 
in all my life; I am, then, indeed, of no use to any 
Thus the little boy rea- 
soned with himself, and at last it was put into his, 
head (no doubt by the Almighty,) that he would try 
to be of some little use to somebody ; and as his 
mother gave him one hour every day to himself, 
he resolved to spend that hour in reading to a poor 
blind man who lived in a cottage near to him. So he 
went to the poor man and offered his services, and 
the poor man was very much pleased, and after a 
while used to listen for his steps at the hour when 
he was expected to come, as eagerly as he would 
have done for one who was bringing him a dinner 


It was a great pleasure to the blind man to hear 
Philip read, and it was also a great blessing to both 
of them, for the Bible was the book which they 
chiefly studied, and the blind man was a deeply ex- 


also to give much instruction to Philip. He also 
told the little boy how to speak iis words well, and 
to keep the stops; so when Philip only sought to 
do good to others, he was enabled to derive good to 


thought to Philip as he stood by the grave, to think 

that he had been so great a comfort to this poor old 

man. 

When you read this story, my little children, think 

whether you cannot be useful in some way or oth- 
er, to some poor or sick person, or some little child, 
or old man or woman in your neighborhood: for, al- 
though it will not be for any ofour own good works 
or deservings that we shall be received into heaven, 
(ifever we are so blessed as to be admitted into 
that glorious place,) yet it must be remembered, 
that unless we have the desire to do good to others, 
we certainly cannot be accounted the children of 
God—for the tree is known by its fruits. 











EBOITORIAL. 








THE YOUNG WHISPERERsS, 


Mrs. Worthley was the lady of William Worthley 
Esq. and Mary and Nancy were their daughters ; 
[see Companion of Sep. 5 and 12.] Very near to 
this happy family resided another, that of Col. Ma- 
son. He wasa brother of Mrs. Worthley; so that 
the children of the two families were cousins to 
each other, and were very often together. They 
loved their cousins almost as they did their sisters, 
and took great delight in their mutual intercourse. 
After some time, however, Mrs. Worthley per- 
ceived that their attachment appeared to abate. 
Mary did not seem so glad as usual, when Jane 
or Eliza Mason come into the house; did not so 
often ask leave to go over to her uncle’s; sometimes 
looked as if she was vexed with what her cousins 
had said; and now and then made an ill-natured 
remark about them, as if she was not entirely pleas- 
ed. Even little Nancy’s eyes did not now sparkle 
with joy, when she was permitted to visit them, or 
when she saw their smiling faces at her father’s 
door. Mrs. Worthley was grieved about it, and 
many times she purposed to inquire into the cause. 
But she supposed it could not be a matter of much 
consequence, and would soon be forgotten ; so she 
said nothing of it from day to day, for a long time. 
And perhaps she would never have known the cause 
of uneasiness among the young friends, if the fol- 
lowing incident had not occurred. 

One day, Mrs. Worthley spent the afiernoon at 
the house of a neighbor; and left Mary to enter- 
tain a company of her young friends at her own 
house. Among these were Jane and Eliza Mason. 
When Mrs. Worthley returned at evening, the ju- 
venile party had just gone, and her two daughters 
were alone. She immediately perceived that they 
were vexed and unhappy. She inquired what was 
the cause of their trouble, when the following con- 
versation followed. 

Mary. O, mama, I wish Jane and Eliza would 
never come here again, and that you would never 
bid me go to their father’s. 

Mrs. W. What my love, your dear cousins— 
Mary. I don’t want to call them my cousins any 
more. They have spoiled our visit this afternoon, 
and I have not had one moment’s comfort. 

Mrs. W. But what have they done, my daugh- 
ter? 

Mary. Why, Ma, we talked about some old 
affairs, and Sarah Porter and I told them how 
naughty they had been ; but they said it was not so, 
and were displeased, and cried about it, and made 
us all unhappy. 

Mrs. W. But what are the old affairs that make 
them such naughty girls? You do not yet tell me 
what wicked things your cousins have done. 

Mary. O Ma, they have not loved me this goo! 
while, because I was a better scholar at school than 
they ; so they would go and tell tales about me to 
their mother and to all the girls. They always 
laugh too about my dress, and make game of my 
looks and my words. When they come here, it is 
only to get something to talk about, and to make 
themselves merry with. I am sure, mother, I nev- 
er shall go to their house any more ; and Sarah and 
Dolly Porter shall be my cousins. 

Mrs. W. Indeed, Mary, this is a very serious 


t 





The blind man died after two years, and Philip 
followed him to his grave; and it was a pleasant 


affair, and I must inquire into it more closely. Now 
will you tell me how you know that your cousins 
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are so wicked. Have you ever seen any such ac- 
tions in them yourself? 

Mary. O uo, they are very kind to my face, and 
profess as much friendship as ever; but that you 
know only shows that they are artful, and put on a 
fair show to deceive me the easier. 

Mrs. W. Wow then do you know ? 

Mary. ©, Sarah Porter has told me all about ii 
a great many times; she has been so kind as to 
watch their conduct towards me and let me know 
about it, or | might never have found it out. 

Mrs. W. Could not any of the other girls in 
the neighborhood have told you? Have they not 
observed some of these misdeeds ? 


Mary. [Hesitating,] Ido not know that any of 
them have. 
Mrs. W. Have none of them ever spoken to 


you about it? 
sister’s story ? 

Bary. No, Ma. 

Mrs. W. What then did the girls all say this 
afternoon, when you told your cousins of their 
wickedness so plainly ? 

Mary. At first we did not let them hear what 
we said to Eliza and Jane. But they found out 

something was the matter; and when we told them, 
* tuey would not believe a word of it. 

Mrs. W. So then, nobody knew any thing 
against them but you and Sarah. 

Mary. Nobody but Sarah. I know nothing but 
what she has told me. 

Mrs. W. But how could you and Sarah main- 
tain your ground, against the whole company, and 
against the two girls who protested that they were 
iunocent ? 

Mary. Ido not know, mama; only that Sarah 
talked very fast and loud, and kept them al! in con- 
fusion till they went away. 

Mrs. W. Lam sorry to say, my daughter, that 
Tam afraid Sarah Porter has accused your dear 
cousins falsely, and that you have been duped 
by her stories till you have treated your best friends 
very illindeed. Your suspicions of Eliza and Jane 
must be groundless. If they had long done as Sa- 
rah says, you would have seen it yourself; I should 
have taken notice of it long ago; some of their oth- 
cr playmates would have known it. But it seems 
tuat every body has been blind and deaf, except the 
dear and friendly Miss Sarah. Not even her own 
sister will believe that your cousins are guilty. 
All this looks very much as if Sarah was the guil- 
ty one, and had made up false reports to do mis- 
chief.—I will tellyou, Mary, what I have seen. I 
have observed that you did not treat your cousins so 
kindly as you had done, and that they appeared 
grieved and distant of course; while I have had no 
suspicion of their being envious and disposed to talk 
against you. I have seen, also, that Sarah Porter is 
apt to talk about other people, and I have feared 
tiat she indulged in idle gossip and talebearing. 

Mary. O\see it now, mama. This’is the work 
of poor Sarah all alone. She told me some things 
first as a great secret, that made me suspicious of 
my cousins, and ready to listen to her again. 
Since that time, when I have seen her, she has done 
nothing but whisper, whisper, whisper about Eliza 
and Jane, till she made me believe almost any 
thing. Ihave not a doubt they are innocent. I 
will go to them in the morning, confess the injury 
1 have done them, and beg them to forgive me. 

Mrs. W. Do so, my daughter} and then go to 
Sarah too. Tell her, that “‘a man who beareth 
false witness against his neighbor is a maul, and a 
sword, and a sharp arrow.” Tell her, that “ faith- 
ful are the wounds of a friend, but the kisses of an 
eneiny are deceitful.” 


Has not Dolly Porter confirmed her 


For the Youth’s Companion. 
THERE IS PLEASURE. 

There is pleasure ia many of the dreams of life, 
but we soon learn that they are only dreams. 

There is pleasure in an hour spent in social in- 
tercourse, but afterwards ceme recollections of 
many idle words, which are as “sharp arrows to 
the soul.”’ 


There is pleasure in listening to the voice of flat- 





tery ; but conscience steals away the power of be- 
lieving that we are good. 


There is pleasure in expressing admiration of 


our friends, but discoveries of their true character, 
or the departure of their goodness, leaves us to la- 
ment that we have spoken ignorantly ; and to feel 
that ours was the fault, if we worshipped the creature 
more than the Creator. 

There is pleasure in acquiring knowledge and 
seeking to lay up stores of wisdom, but there comes 


‘| a time when one is ready to say that “ much study 


is a weariness to the flesh.” 

There is pleasure in relieving the sorrows of the 
distressed ; but the eye is pained with the sight of 
much wretchedness which no one relieves. 

There is, there is pleasure in dwelling, intensely 
on eternal things—in contemplating the character of 
God until the enjoyments of the idle hour are for- 
gotten, until our ear is deaf to the lying tongue of 
the flatterer, and until we no longer trust in our 
fellow creatures, who are indeed but dust, but ra- 
ther in Him, whose goodness we, in the highest ar- 
dor of love, can never express. 

There is pleasure in thinking of that world where, 
if knowledge shall vanish away, love, divine love 
never faileth; where, as for the sorrowful “ all tears 
shall be wiped from their eyes.” There is pleas- 
ure in these things, and no bitter remembrances 
succeed them. 
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“© Thou knowest that I love Thee.””-—W hen honest 
Peter had repented and wept bitterly for what he 
had done, and Jesus put the question to him once 
and again, ‘‘ Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me?” 
It was a consolation to him that Jesus knew all 
things—that he knew his heart. Peter’s conduct 
had been such that it was difficult for him to give 
conclusive external evidence of lis love. The ob- 
jector might have replied, You say, Peter, you love 
him; but are you not a hypocrite! You said once 
before, that if all should deny him, you would not, 
even though you should die, and yet, in a little while, 
you denied him thrice. And what shall we think 
of you now!—You talk fair,—and so you did before. 
After all; are you not a designed, or a self-deceived 
hypocrite? And now, what can grieved Peter do? 
Why all that he can do is to say, ‘‘ Lord, thou 
knowest all things, thou knowest that I love thee.” 

Rev. Jeremiah Hallock. 


<“—- 

The Word Applied.—A little girl, between four 
and five years of age, on her return from hearing 
a preacher whom she much loved, said to her moth- 
er, ‘‘ Mother, I can tell you alittle of Mr. H.’s ser- 
mon ; he said, “Touch not the unelean thing.’” Her 
mother with a view to try if she understood the 
meaning of these words, replied, “‘ Then if Mr. H. 
said so, I hope you will take care not to touch things 
that are dirty in future.” The little girl smiled, 
and answered, ‘‘O mother, I know very well what 
he meant.” ‘ What did he mean?” said her moth- 
er. ‘‘ He meant sin, to be sure,” said the child, 
‘and it isall the same, asif Mr. H. had said, You 
must not tell lies, nor do what your mother forbids 
you to do, nor play on Sunday, nor be cross, nor do 
any such things as these, mother.” 

The answer was just. Ard my young reader 
may learn, that all sin of every kind is unclean- 
ness ; that it is the abominable thing that the Lord 


hateth; and makes those who,live in the practice of 


it utterly unfit to dwell with God, holy angels, and 
good men in heaven. 


oon 
The Farmer and his three Enemies.—A Fable. 


The grounds of a certain Farmer were invaded 
about the same time by three different enemies, viz. 
a Hare, a Fox, and Wolf. By placing proper snares 
in his fields, he took them all three. The Hare con- 
fessed she had eaten a few turnips merely to satis- 
fy her hunger, and besought him with tears to spare 
her life, promising she would never again trespass 
on his grounds. The Fox, with an affected humil- 
ity, protested ‘‘ that he came on the premises with 
no other view than to do the Farmer a service, by 


a 


driving away the Hares and other vermin, which 
might injure the growth of his corn, and that he had 
too great a regard ‘to justice as well as to the Far. 
mer, to be capable of the least dishonest action.» 
The Wolf, when he came under trial, declared 
“that he meant to devour the Farmer’s |, 
which in his opinion he had an undoubted 

to, and in the pursuit of which, he would never 
scruple to hazard his life.” The Farmer, after 
having heard what each of them had to offer, pro- 
ceeded to give judgment upon them. The Hare he 
pardoned on her humble confession and repent. 
ance: with respect to the Fox and the Wolf, the 
sentence was as follows, “‘ Let them both be hano. 
ed together, the Fox for his rank hypocrisy, and 
the Wolf for his consummate impudence. [ Journal. 


mbs, 
right 


—GLF>—- 
The Stag and the Horse—A Fable. 

When all the horses ran wild in the forest, one 
of them had received some affront froma Stag; not 
being able to revenge himself by fair combat, he 
applied to man for his assistance. This being 
granted,a bridle was put into the mouth of the horse, 
and a saddle upon his back, and the man_ having 
mounted soon came up with the stag, and laid him 
dead at his feet. The horse having thus gratified 
his revenge, offered his warmest acknowledgements 
to the man for the aid he had afforded him in taking 
his revenge, and now (said he) I will return in tri- 
umph, and reign undisputed Lord of the forest.’ 
‘No, (said the man) I have occasion for thy ser- 
vices,’ and led him immediately to his stable. Thus 
the wretched beast spent his life ever after in labo- 
rious servitude ; and there he learned this impor- 
tant lesson, that however sweet revenge appears to 
be, it costs much mrore than it is worth. [ Jd. 
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POETRY. 








[The following interesting lines have been handed us as the gen- 
uine and undoubted production of a young gentleman, who had 
the misfortune to be deprived of his hearing in early childhood, 
and has since remained entirely deaf and dumb.] Hartford p. 

TO A LITTLE CHILD, 
Dear little cherub! when beside me 
I see thee with thy laughing eyes, 
Although the pleasure is denied me, 
Which none so well know how to prize,— 


Altho’ I am debarred from hearing 
Affection’s music from thy tongue, 
The music, that with touch endearing, 
Had thrilling in my heart-strings rung ;— 
Yet when thy brow of marble whiteness 
I press, or thy carnation cheek, 
Thine eyes which beam with laughing bright 
To mine athrilling language speak. _ [ness, 
Though from thy lips the fond confession, 
I may not be allowed to hear, 
Thine eyes declare in sweet expression, 
Thy pure young heart esteems me dear. 
It is but lately thou hast known me, 
Yet even now thou lov’st me well, 
For such thy artless looks have shown me, 
And how I love thee, none can tell. 


I jove thee as I’d love a brother ; 
Then in Amexia let me claim 
My little sister; since no other 
I have, who may command the name. 
When in thy innocent caresses, 
I feel such gladness I could weep ; 
When wreathed my fingers in thy tresses, 
Or o’er my cheek they softly sweep, 


Around thee, when my arm is twining, 
To clasp thee in a dear embrace, 
When soft thine eyes on mine are shining, 
Or press my lips thy cherub face. 
I pray that thou by Him above thee, 
AsI would bless thee, may be blest, 
That He may love thee as I lore thee, 
And take thy spirit to his breast; 
And there, Ameia, may I meet thee, 
When free shall be my tongue and ear, 
When words of Love from me shall greet thee, 
AndI the same from thee shall hear. J. N. 




















